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THE ALDINE. 



OUR NOSES. 

Perhaps there is no feature of the human counte- 
nance more neglected, more abused, than the nose. 
Painters are the only people who seem to do it full 
justice. Poets rarely mention it, except to make fun 
of it, when it is too long, or too short, or turned up 
at the end, or hooked like a hawk's bill, or twisted 
like a corkscrew; and even when they feel inclined 
to sing the fair proportions of a lovely Grecian, or a 
noble Roman, they dare not do it, for in the etiquette 
of true poesy " nose " is a vulgar word. As there is 
no synonym for it, except proboscis, snout, smeller, 
and similar ungraceful and indecorous terms, the 
most prominent, and one of the most useful of our 
facial ornaments is ruthlessly ignored by the very 
class who could do most to have it recognized and 
respected. Think of the liberality, the perfect lavish- 
ness with which they supply the lips and teeth with 
complimentary adjectives ! See how they praise the 
dimpled chin ; — and the dimple is only a little hole, 
after all. Then, the eye is lauded till the vocabulary 
is exhausted by the demands made upon it for words 
of eulogy ; and the ear, the cheek, the forehead, are 
flattered with a recklessness that should make them 
and the flatterers all blush scarlet. 

When I say that the painters are the only people 
who pay attention to the nose, I may be doing an act 
of injustice to another class who should not be over- 
looked. I mean the tipplers. Drinking is, no doubt, 
a bad habit ; the absorption of fluids a better quality 
in a sponge than in a man, whether soaker or not ; 
but that is neither here nor there. The constitu- 
tional tippler does, I say, do something toward bring- 
ing his nose into notice. He nourishes it until it is 
incarnadined like unto the multitudinous sea after a 
sanguinary fight — until it shines with the ruby ra- 
diance of a blood-red light against a pitch-black sky. 
Under his treatment, it waxes greater and greater 
day by day, and blooms, and blossoms, and bears 
numberless other noses which, though small, and as 
noses, of little or no use, are not to be sneezed at. 
Then, again, there are the pugilists, who improve the 
architectural features of each other's noses by means 
of dukes and other titled instrumentalities — by fib- 
bing, milling, putting in chancery, and such like 
operations, which so alter the proportions of the 
nbses thus dealt with that the Grecian becomes 
Ethiopic in form, and the stateliest Roman flattens 
out like the humblest Boeotian. Whether these 
changes tend to influence the moral character of the 
athletes so milled, fibbed, or otherwise acted upon, 
it behooves me not to conjecture ; but I have in my 
mind's eye, one who has been honored by the people 
with substantial evidences of their most distin- 
guished consideration, for no other apparent reason 
than that, his nose, whose bridge was once a bony 
and cartilaginous Al Sirat, as to its height and width, 
was almost as completely leveled by his antagonist, 
as was that other bridge by the successor of the 
Emperor Trajan. The student of history will re- 
member that Trajan threw this bridge across the 
blue Danube, to enable him to conquer the Dacians. 
Hadrian threw it down, that the Dacians might not 
cross upon it, and conquer him. 

The particular nose of which I speak, is sometimes 
to be seen in the halls of Congress ; sometimes in 
the great money mart of our metropolis ; sometimes 
on the American corso, where the wind, and bottom, 
and speed of our Longfellows, Bassetts, Helmbolds, 
Goldsmith Maids, American Girls and Mountain 
Boys are tested ; but at night you encounter it only 
at the bank, where tired men meet to effect the ex- 
change of such bills, bonds, and other valuable secu- 
rities as they have failed to dispose of during the 
day. This is the bank where no wild time grows, 
but where the precious hours between starlight and 
dawn evanish swiftly into the gloom of the Past. It 
is not a bank of issue, but of deposit, wherefrom but 
little of what you leave is ever returned to you. It 
is the only bank that exists without a charter. Its 
officers are not chosen on account of their ability as 
financiers, or because of their eminence as men of 
integrity and honor— for their oaths are not oracles. 
Their work is play, and their books unbound and un- 
ruled, but profusely illustrated 

" With spots quadrangular of diamond form, 
Ensanguined hearts, clubs typical of strife, 
And spades, the emblem of untimely graves," 

they keep by single entry. 

. Here the owner of this nose reigns supreme ; but 

among our rulers at Washington he is rex nomine 



jnagis qttam ini-peris. On the turf he is but one of 
many, and on Wall Street his growl or bellow pro- 
duces no more commotion than that of any other 
bear or bull. It is only in the den of the tiger that 
his weight is felt. 

Some one has called the face " the silent echo of 
the heart," and with good reason. The eye is elo- 
quent, the dumb lips have a voiceless language of 
their own ; the wrinkled forehead, the blushing 
cheek, the quiveririg chin — all are so many babbling 
gossips, publishing, in their quiet way, the secrets 
that the heart would fain keep hidden. But the nose 
is no less a truthful index. The expanding nostril, 
the sudden upward twitch of the tip, the uncanny 
contraction of the yielding base, have each a signifi- 
cance ; and even when the body sleeps, and the mind 
rests in deepest slumber, " there's meaning in thy 
snores," O Nose ! 

The most prominent characteristics of the indivi- 
dual may often be determined by the shape of the 
nose, as readily as breeds of swine are distinguished 
by the snout. 

A man with an ephippial, or saddle-shaped nose, is 
a treasure in the house. He always has a large mouth 
and good lungs, is fond of children, loves his wife, and 
is altogether a good fellow— one of those 
" Rare compounds of oddity, frolic and fun, 
Who relish a joke and rejoice in a pun." 

He whom nature has supplied with a pelecoid nose 
is as cold, keen and sharp as the hatchet after which 
it was modeled. He is generally a dyspeptic, and 
hates people. His eyes are small and usually fringed 
with very light lashes. They are round little orbs 
that snap at the sight of gold or the chink of silver. 
They never suggest the music of the spheres, for 
there is often with hatchet-nosed people a discord in 
the organ of vision which renders the thought of 
agreement or harmony an impossibilit}^ 

The pure Grecian nose is generally an outward and 
visible sign of inward and spiritual grace ; although, 
at rare intervals, one finds such a nose in the centre 
of a face whose other features all bespeak coarseness 
and vulgarity. It is the most deceptive of all noses. 
It often baffles the efforts of the acutest metoposcop- 
ists to read it aright, and is, of course, at certain 
times the kind of nose that no man knows. 

When your eye rests upon a large-bodied aquiline, 
set between high cheek-bones, it generally takes in 
at the same glance a pair of gray eyes under shaggy 
brows that overhang them like beetling cliffs, a broad, 
high forehead, and heavy chin, and a mouth bounded 
by close-set lips that indicate firmness, and are rarely 
moved by the zygomattcus major to express either joy 
or sorrow, anger or delight. The most speaking 
feature of such a face is the nose. It tells of great 
powers of mind, it promises long life, it signifies that 
the possessor thereof is a man given to diplomacy. 
The man who calls that nose his own has the perti- 
nacity of the bigot, the cunning of the courtier, the 
coolness of the gamester ; yet, although his most 
brilliant deeds are marked by the dash, the elan of 
the Zouave, he has not the physical courage of the 
malingre, and would tremble at the sound of a pass- 
ing bullet. 

To him of the nez retrousse has been vouchsafed the 
faculty of providing for the future. Short as his nose 
is, it is long enough for him, and he rarely envies 
Tongilianus or Slawkenbergius. " II ne voit pas plus 
loin que son nez " can never be said of him, unless, if 
the saying be taken in its literal sense, he is blind or 
extremely short-sighted ; or unless, if it be applied 
figuratively, his brain has suffered severe injury. 
Most babies are brought into the world with pug 
noses. I remember seeing one, however, who was 
born with a Roman nose, and when I saw him I could 
not avoid recalling what Locke said about the Abbot 
St. Martin, whose peculiarities at birth " bespoke him 
rather monster than man." 

There are various kinds of noses, and each is the 
index of character. An enumeration of the different 
sorts would fill a goodly volume. Those which I have 
just cursorily analyzed are, however, the most im- 
portant varieties, nearly all the others being modifi- 
tions of them. 

It is a sad thing to lose one's nose, and- fortunately 
but few people in our day are thus bereft. In the 
sixteenth century there must have been a great mor- 
tality among noses, for Taliacotius, a professor of 
surgery at Bologna, won great fame and fortune by 
supplying maimed patients with nasal organs made 
to order, by an operation practised only by himself 
He cut " supplemental noses " from thighs and other 
fleshy parts of the sufferers' bodies ; and Sir Kenelm 



Digby, in his treatise on the Sympathetic Powder, 
gives the skilful surgeon his meed of praise for his 
service to humanity in inventing this method of 
ingrafting. 

Rhinoplasty has been practised since Taliacotius's 
time with considerable success, but sometimes the 
art has been used, not for the benefit, but for the wor- 
riment of mankind, as in the case of Hunks the miser. 
Hood tells us that Hunks refused to pay his dentist 
for pulling a torturesome tooth. The man of the 
forceps pleaded in vain, but having secured the re- 
calcitrant debtor in the operating chair, and cut off' 
his nose, he said to him, fiercely : 

" Now, swindling wretch, I'll show thee how 
We treat such cheating knaves as thou ! 

Oh, sweet is this revenge to sup ! 
I have thee by the nose — it's now 

My turn — and I will turn it up." 

Hunks was sore dismayed. 

" In fancy he beheld the snout 
Turned upward like a pitcher's spout. 

There was another grievance yet. 
And fancy did not fail to show it ; 

That he must throw a summerset. 
Or stand upon his head to blow it." 

At a time long anterior to this, the nose played a 
most important part in the human economy. Butler 
avers that 

" Rosicrucian virtuosis 

Could see with ears, and hear with noses ; " 

and the Marquis of Worcester is said (on his own 
authority) to have discovered, among other wonder- 
ful things, the secret of how to use all the senses in- 
differently one for another. He could teach how to 
talk by colors, to read by the taste, and to hear by 
the nose. Lafeu, one of Shakspeare's Frenchmen, 
must have learned this secret, for, on an occasion of 
sorrow, he exclaimed with apparent sincerity: 

" Mine eyes smell onions," 

and no one seehis to have questioned the truth of his 
assertion. Another of Shakspeare's characters is said 
to have 

" Gone to see a noise that he heard," 

which is a further evidence that the secret of the in- 
ventive Marquis was not buried with him. 

But I doubt whether the interests of society would , 
be subserved by a general interchange of the powers 
and functions of the senses. In Sir Thomas More's 
pleasant book about the Utopians, it is written of 
these happy, because reasonable people, "They do 
also entertain themselves with the other delights 
that they let in at their eyes, their eares, and their 
nostrils, as the pleasaunt relishes and seasonings of 
life which Nature seemeth to have marked out pe- 
culiarly for man ; since no other sorte of animals 
contemplates the figure and beautie of the universe, 
nor is delighted with smells, but as they do distin- 
guish meats thereby." The object of the good Sir 
Thomas was to induce men to put all their faculties 
to their proper use. Another writer of the olden 
time speaks in this wise : " True it is that the-'nose of 
man addeth much to his delighte, in that thereby he 
knoweth pleasures' whiche do neither come in at the 
eare, neither at the eye. But there be animalls which 
do also eate with their noses, as witness the murme- 
cophaga that men knowen by name ant-eater, by 
reason of that food which he loveth. And the ele- 
phante speaketh with his nose, the pig rooteth with 
his, and the rhinoceros with his doeth battle. Where- 
fore should man, then, seeke to do like unto these, 
seeing that he hath hands, mouth, and all other the 
faculties whereof he hath necessitie for the several 
works which the same were intended to perform ? " 

One of the basest uses to which the nose is ever 
degraded is as the outlet of a heavy sleeper's snores, 
or the snorts of a merry man who strives to stifle hig 
mirth, or the sniffles of the schoolboy in dread of the 
rod ; and to fill the nostrils with snuff" is a vile prac- 
tice, which deadens the snuff-taker's sensibilities, and 
renders his nose a most offensive object, that might 
otherwise be his chiefest pride. People can sneeze 
without snuffing. "The Rabbins," says an old phi- 
losopher, " relate how that, before the time of Jacob, 
men did sneeze onelyonce; and that then they did 
die forthwith. They saye, also, these same Rabbins, 
that the forenamed Jacob did, first of all men on the 
face of the earthe, die by disease. That all other the 
people before Jacob, did, at one sneeze, give up the 
ghoste. And Plutarch, in the life of Themistocles, 
telleth of this fact, that if, before armies did fighte, a 
man shoulde sneeze to the righte of him, the armie 
of that man shoulde gaine the victorie ; but that a 
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sneeze to the left of him shoulde bring defeat to that 
armie." And in those days there was no snuff. 

To speak through the nose may be, in many cases, 
a matter of necessity ; but to make it literally an 
organ, and to sing through it like Madame Eglantine, 
who, as Chaucer says, 

" Sang the service devine 
Entuned in her nose ful swetely," 

marks a vindictiveness of nature that is 'surely with- 
out mitigation or remorse. Sometimes we can toler- 
ate a snore, as when the tired laborer's sternutations 
fill the air and shake the rafters ; indeed, there is a 
sort of forced satisfaction — pleasure, even — in listen- 
ing to the sound. The honest toiler has earned the 
right to snore, and how bravely he exercises it ! 

"Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. " ■ 

But singing and speaking through the nose, snort- 
ing, sniffling, and other unnatural noises which the 
nose is sometimes forced to make, are to all of us 
intensely disagreeable, and can, under no circum- 
stances, be reconciled to our sense of harmony. 

The. people of ancient Persia were very partial to 
the aquiline nose, so much so that when two princes 
of the blood contended for the throne, they rejected 
him of the modest nose, and took for their ruler the 
elder brother, who gloried in a monstrous hawk's bill, 
which, seeing that it began in a line with the roots of 
his hair, and projected, as it were, from the centre of 
his forehead, was a very frontiroster. The new mon- 
arch, as might have been foreseen by the stupidest 
physiognomist, soon developed into a tyrant, and, 
after a short but cruel reign, was assassinated by his 
outraged subjects. 

This is not the only instance in history of the influ- 
ence of a nose upon the destinies of a nation. Queen 
Elizabeth would not marry the Duke d'Anjou, because 
she liked not the shape of his nose, and could detect 
faint evidences of a want of graceful uniformity in 
the proportions of his shoulders. This and other 
disappointments led her to determine never to marry, 
and she lived and died in single blessedness. But 
for that misshapen nose there would have been no 
Virgin Queen, and Virginia, the mother of Presidents, 
would have been known by another name ; Raleigh, 
perhaps, would never have had the honor of intro- 
ducing tobacco into Great Britain ; Essex would not 
have been the favorite of the Queen, and might have 
lived to a good old age, and died in his bed honored 
and mourned as one of England's best and wisest 
sons ; and the world would have been Spared the 
infliction of Scottish James, with his impotent wit 
and his mountebank wisdom. And jjist think how 
difierent might have been the fate of poor Queen 
Mary, and how much, more honored to-day the mem- 
ory of the cruel Elizabeth ! 

. Titus, the Roman emperor who took Jerusalem, 
was blest with a large nose. One of his biographers 
says of him, in quaint phrase : " For his blaspheming 
and evil speaking he was visited with great trouble, 
which dured for a long season — to wit : There entered 
iato his nostril a brazen fly, that did eate into his 
braine. At the ende of seven yeares the doctors did 
open Titus his head, and in the same did finde this 
brazen flye that had claws of iron, and it was of the 
bigness of a birde." He winds up his story with this 
warning : " They that blaspheme and speak evil 
things, and that work evil deeds, they shoulde all 
be plagued with flies ; but learned men saye that 
they shall all come to that Baalzabub — ^which name, 
being interpreted, meaneth the Prince of Flies." 

In various far-away places the people make strange 
uses of their nose. Foi: example, in Lapland they 
salute by rubbing their noses together, just as friend- 
ly hoirses do. In Peru the damsels of the native 
class hang rings to their noses, as husbandmen do 
to the snouts of swine. The custom renders the use 
of the pocket-handkerchief impossible ; but I have 
heard that among this class of Peruvian belles the 
handkerchief is unknown. In some countries it is 
the fashion for mothers to break the noses of their 
children at birth ; in others they train- them to grow 
flat by binding them down to the face until the mem- 
bers are set. It was for a long time a custom in our 
land for boys defiantly inclined, or givento practical 
joking, to answer a demand by twirling the fingers 
around the nose, making the thumb a pivotal centre 
and the nose the point around which the fingers 
gyrated. They accompanied this movement with 
the expression, " In a horn," uttered in a loud voice, 
as they fled from the threatened wrath. This custom 
the boys borrowed from the Romans {Jttvenal, Sat. 3, 



36; Horace, Epistles, 18, 66}. But these ancient poets 
do not mention the Roman boy's allusion to the 
horn, and the origin of the modern expression is 
therefore buried in obscurity. 

The nose has in all times been a fruitful topic with 
poets of a light and sportive turn, who have not hesi- 
tated to make game of the most exalted men on ac- 
count of their frontal prominences. Ovid's nose gave 
him a nickname, and the Duke of Wellington's, in 
later days, was the subject of numerous epigrams, in 
which paronomasia was practised to the fullest extent. 
For example : 

" ' Pray, why does the great Captain's nose 
Resemble Venice ? ' Duncombe cries. 
' Why, ' quoth Sam Rogers, ' I suppose 
Because it hath a Bridge of Sighs.' " 

One who was given to the vice of snuffing, thus 
addressed the organ which was the vehicle of his 
delight : 

" Knows he that never took a pinch, 

Nosey, the pleasure thence which flows ? 
Knows he the titillating joy 
. Which my nose knows ? 
Oh, Nose, I am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows ; 
I gaze on thee and feel that pride 
A Roman knows !" 

But the following, from the pen of Charles Hallock, 
is the wittiest poetical tribute ever paid to the nose, 
and seemingly the heartiest withal : 

" Oh, Nose ! chief feature of the human face ! 

To whom each varying visage justly owes 

Its quaint excess of ugUness or grace, 

'T is meet to give thee prominence and place, 

And make thee, too, the feature of my song ; 

Oh yes, the feature of my song, oh Nose ! 

" Then tune thee, organ, though in senseless strain ; 

Accompanying with a light catarrh, 
My wheezy muse shall join the strange refrain, 

And blow the bellows for thy fa, sol, la. 
Alack ! that in our first acquaintance, Nose, 
We should so readily have come to blows ! 

" I'll follow thee, my nose, in blind reliance. 

As dauntless seamen track an unknown main — 
Bid the wild winds and angry waves defiance, 

With thee for compass, dial, index, vane ; 
I'll mock when dire vicissitudes arise, 
With thee, my pole star, aye before mine eyes. 

' ' The ruby light beams forth like beacon-blaze, 

Or heat of inward crater all aglow ; 
Thou art a censor of the public ways, 

In whatsoever path thou chance to go. 
Thus, Sheridan, the chief of wits and beaus, 
Did make a nosegay erst of his gay nose. 

" He filched the subtle hue from reddest wine, 

And robbed the mellow punch-bowl of its bloom, 
Until at length his nose grew aquiline, 

Through being bent for lack of beaker-room. 
A nasal bridge of such portentous size 
Might well sustain a punch between the eyes. 

" And yet, indeed, thou art a goodly nose — 
No common snub or overgrown proboscis, 

But such a nose as everybody knows 
Is fitted for the functions of its office. 

Here, then, I pause ; I've wasted words enough 

On one that seems acutely up to snuff. 

" Oh, most sagacious nose ! most potent nose ! 

When friends desert, and bright presages fail ; 
When life's best hours are fraught with bitter woes, 

That fain would make the stoutest-heartfed quail ; 
When nought turns up to succor or befriend, 
Thou'rt sure, my nose, to turn up in the end ! 

" Thus words are vain to trumpet forth thy praise ; 

One brazen note from that strange lute of thine. 
One of thy deep sternutatory brays 

Would do thee justice more than pen of mine ; 
Yet, if my muse doth fail in aught to please. 
He fain will make my devoirs with his knees." 

It is a great pity that the follies, and vices, and 
crimes of men have too often made of the nose an 
instrument of vituperation and insult. It has been 
taught disgraceful tricks, and has thus been de- 
graded. • The Lord Chamberlain says to Lord Sands, 
in King Henry Vni : . 

"As far as I see, all the good our English 

Have got by the late voyage is but merely 

A fit or two d' the face ; but they are shrewd ones ; 

For when they hold them you would swear directly 

Their very noses had been counsellors 

To Pe'pin or Clotharius, they kept state so." 

Time has made no change in the tendency to con- 
vey disagreeable hints and suggestions by means of 
the nose ; and you may often be angered by the im- 
pertinent twist, or the haughty and supercilious up- 
ward bend of some little man's nose, without ever 
having off'ered the slightest provocation. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the nose is made to serve as the 



handle whereby vengeance shall be wreaked upon 
the offender .? To pull a nose, whether it be as 
smooth and bulbous as a new potatoe, or as amor- 
phous and rough as an echinocactus, is a dire insulf 
frequently resented vi et artnis, and to the much pain 
and misery of the insulter; but when it comes, as it 
has come to us, that 

" Our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead, 
And Liberty plucks Justice by the nose," 

we have allowed the blind goddess to meet with an 
indignity that should be atoned for, even at the ex- 
pense of life itself — Gath Brittle. 
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The ancient rhynrie which relates the experience of 
him who, first meeting his bride 

" On Gretna Green, in velvet sheen," 
instantly 

" Took up a stick to pound her," 

very well expresses the rule of life adopted by that 
gentleman concerning whom we wish, if possible, to 
say a few words. 

We well know that there are women's books, into 
the pages of which he is never allowed to intrude. 

To Miss Austin he is unknown, and Miss Edge- 
worth's unreasonably reasonable heroines are igno- 
rant of him. No creature can be more unlike the 
ideal beings whom our childhood worshipped in the 
pages of Miss Porter and Fannj^ Burney. Noble 
Wallace, beloved Thaddeus of Warsaw, admirable 
Lord Orville — what would you have said to St. Elmo, 
or Messrs. Lanaholm, Carlton, Gwynne and Co.? 

So far as we remember, there is but one objection 
to Thaddeus, Wallace, and the rest ; they were apt to 
be a little long-winded, not to say "high-faluting: " 
but welcome the most soaring sentiments rather than 
the equally long-winded, but far moi-e tiresome inci- 
vilities and lectures of the lady's hero. 

Was he ever seen in real life ? If so, it must have 
been in some law-abiding district, for his behaviour 
is of such a character that in California and the West 
his life would not be safe for an hour from a justly en- 
raged people. To speak seriously, it is really a very 
singular thing, that the ideal man, as conceived by so 
many women of talent, should be so entirely without 
the feelings, the manners and customs o{ z. gentleman. 

The lover, as depicted in their pages, never for one 
instant forgets his own precious self He is thor- 
oughly a prig. To him the sentiment of love, as 
portrayed by the poets, by Scott or by Thackeray, 
seems as unknown as to those savages who secure 
their brides by waylaying them, and knocking them 
senseless with a club. , , 

Sometimes he swears and drinks ; sometimes he is 
very pious,' after a pattern evolved out of his own 
inner consciousness, rather than from the gospel ; 
but, whether ruled-by vice or virtue, he is always a 

prig- 
He offers his lady-love — often a very nice girl — no 
pretty attentions ; he never takes her to ride, or to 
the play, or to a concert ; he gives her no flowers, no 
nice little presents ; he never — if we may speak Irish 
— makes a fool of himself in a sensible, manly fashion, 
but in a way of his own, so odious that an}' girl of 
sense or spirit would snub him, and send him to the 
right-about in no time. 

His chief characteristic is an inflexible will, which 
sticks out all over him, and into every one else, per- 
petually and continually. He conquers by a glance, 
a tone, and all his " women folks" give way before him, 

"As waves before the bark divide." 

Does any one's experience lead him to think that 
such is the usual course of events ? Does any inno- 
cent youth imagine that he can win his lady-love's 
favor by a persistent course of rudeness, insult, and 
systematic coldness and lecturing.' We would not 
advise him to try the experiment, unless he is willing 
to lose his chances altogether, or eat the very hum- 
blest possible pie. 

Here, for instance, is the Rev. Harold Gwynne, in 
Miss Muloch's "Olive," rather a mild specimen of 
his class. " Harold Gwynne, though not above 
mediocre height, was considerably above mediocre 
beauty ; but there was a certain rigidness and harsh- 
ness in his mien, a slightly repellent atmosphere 
around him." He had " a grand, noble head" ; his 
eyes "were steel-grey and diamond-clear" ; he "car- 
ried his head very erect, and those eyes of his seemed 
unable to rest on the ground — they were always (sic) 
turned upward with a glance, not reverent or dreamy, 
but eager, inquiring, piercing as truth itself" 



